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THE MIDDLE EAST: 
ZONE OF CONFLICT? 


Mr. Wuite: With the constant problems of friction in the Middle East con- 
tinuing during the present day, it is almost certain that at the Big Three Pots- 
dam Conference, which is now being held, questions of the policies of the various 
powers with regard to their interests in the Middle East should be considered. 

You have been the American Director of Economic Operations in the Middle 
East up until very recently, Landis. What do you think of our policy in that 
area? 


Mr. Lanois: The trouble is that we do not have a policy in the Middle East. 
What we have had in the past seems to me to have been an underwriting of poli- 
cies which other countries have had. The Middle East has been a stepchild of our 
foreign policy. 

But today, out there, we are facing a real challenge between the aspirations 
of the Arab world, on the one hand, and the empires, on the other. There we are; 
and we have to have a policy of some kind with which to meet that problem. 


Mr. Friepricu: I would go a little farther. It seems to me that the Middle 
East is about the strongest candidate for the beginning of the next war—if there 
is to be another war. (Of course, we all hope that there will not be.) For that rea- 
son, I agree with you that we ought to have a strong policy in the Middle East. 
We ought to mitigate the conflict between the U.S.S.R.—the Soviet Union, that 
is to say—and Great Britain. Those two powers have traditionally had conflict- 
ing interests in the Middle East. Then, of course, there is the awakening of the 
Arab world with the setting-up of the independent Arab states; and there is the 
coming of the development of the national home for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine under the Balfour Declaration. 


«On November 2, 1917, Lord Balfour, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
issued the following statement on behalf of the British government: “His Majesty’s 
government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a National home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which will prejudice the 


: 


Mr. Wuirte: I am inclined to disagree a little bit in regard to the intensity of 
American policy in the Middle East. It seems to me that there is some danger, 
if we follow the suggestions of both of you, that we shall find ourselves getting 
on our national horse and putting on our armor and grabbing our lance and going 
poking around the Middle East, galloping up and down over the Arabian Penin- 
sula, in a way that perhaps would disturb the peace rather than be very helpful. 


Mr. Frrepricu: What about that Balfour Declaration, to which we are 
practically committed? 


Mr. Wutte: I should not say that that has committed us to a Jewish Com- 
monwealth in Palestine, as some people agree. It has committed us only ina sec- 
ondary fashion, I believe (since, after all, the mandate was British), to some 
kind of a compromise between the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine. This con- 
flict, 1 am sorry to say, has not been a thing that it has been possible to resolve 
over the last twenty years. 

Before we get farther into this discussion we perhaps should define the Middle 
East. Landis, you have been out there most recently. Is the term simply an ad- 
ministrative convenience, or does it cover a natural unit? Just what is the Mid- 
dle East? 


Mr. Lanois: It covers a fairly natural unit which has unity from an economic 
standpoint and unity from, shall I say, a strategic standpoint. It runs from 
Libya in the middle of North Africa all the way to Afghanistan; in the north it 
reaches up to the Caucasus; and in the south it goes to the headwaters of the 
Nile. It is an area larger than continental United States. Its inhabitants are 
variously estimated at between sixty to eighty or ninety million. That is what I 
mean by the Middle East, anyway. 


Mr. Friepricu: The Middle East is a new term, isn’t it? 


Mr. Lanopis: Yes, it is a new term which is supplanting the term ‘Near 
East,” because this area has been evidencing in the last twenty-five years an 
econiomic and a political unity which it has never evidenced before. 


civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

This declaration was indorsed by the principal Allied Powers and was embodied in 
the Treaty of Sévres, in which it was provided that the country should be intrusted to 
a mandatory power with a mandate to be approved by the League of Nations. Thus a 
mandate for Palestine was assigned to Great Britain after World War I. 
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Mr. FRIEDRICH: What is the natural center? Suez? 
Mr. Lanpis: Yes, I think that it pivots around Cairo. 
Mr. Wutre: But what is its importance, really, at least to Americans? 


Mr. Friepricu: It is very important. I would say that the strategic impor- 
tance is the northern part, because it constitutes our access to Asia from the At- 
lantic seaboard. Its political situation is very explosive, and, as I said before, 
may threaten the peace. If we want to maintain the peace, we have to interest 
ourselves in it. Finally, its economic importance is very great because of the po- 
tentialities of industrialization. Here is one area with considerable resources and 
no industrialization to speak of at the present time. 


Mr. Lanois: Let us look at the strategic importance of the Middle East. It is 
a lifeline and has been a lifeline to other countries. It is the pathway to reach 
the Far East. To us it is exactly the same thing. One has, for example, to think 
only in terms of an air route which will go around the world and which will run 
through all sorts of weather. It cannot be considered without taking Cairo as a 
pivotal position for that air route. 


Mr. Waite: But, in terms of any other kind of transportation, is the Middle 
East so important to us? Does not the shipping to India, particularly to the east 
side, go around the Cape? And would you advocate this country’s constantly 
trading with the Far East by the Mediterranean area? 


Mr. FriepricH: Before we get into the economic issues, I think that we 
dught to emphasize a little more definitely and clearly the strategic side of it. 
Landis, you have been the key man in our policy out there. What is the strategic 
mportance? 

Mr. Lanois: The strategic importance is the matter of communications— 
sommunications between us and the Far East which we have to reach—areas 
ike India and China. We have to reach them eastward as well as westward. 


Mr. Friepricu: Is air transportation not tremendously important? I have a 
ort of a feeling that it is one of the hubs of the whole system. 


Mr. Lanois: That is right. Cairo is pivotal from an air-transportation stand- 
yoint. 

Mr. Wuite: That was my point. From the standpoint of the United States, 
ir is the most important interest, but the rest of our strategic interests in this 
1eighborhood are rather limited. 

Mr. Lanois: That depends upon whether or not one looks at the potentiality 
f the development of American interests in the Middle East in the future, in- 
Juding American interests, we will say, in India perhaps and in western China 
yerhaps. 
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Mr. Waite: But a strategic interest implies that you may get into a fight out 
‘there in the neighborhood, does it not? Is that not the thing which really makes 
‘the neighborhood valuable from our point of view or from anybody’s point of 
‘view—its strategic position? 

Mk. Friepricu: There is a point of view in which the word “strategically” is 
kind of linked to war. But I think that we have all come to feel, during the last 
few years, that, at least politically, there is something to. the old saying that 

there is a better chance of keeping out of war if we look ahead and take care not 
to give someone else the chance to make all the preparations. 


Mr. Waite: I am not sure that the strategic claims of the United States 
would help the situation out there. 


Mr. FRIEDRICH: What about the Dardanelles? There is one thing. Russia 
has always wanted the Dardanelles, and the British have always been inclined 
to oppose it. Thus, we may be the decisive factor there. Should we not have a 
policy? Should we not decide whether the Dardanelles should be open to the 
Soviet Union or not? 


Mr. Wuite: Yes, we should. We should have the Dardanelles open as they 
have been in the past, and as we have taken advantage of them in the past. 


Mr. Lanpis: One sore spot from the strategic standpoint in the Middle East 
is the Trans-Iranian Railway. Solve that problem! 


Me. Frrepricu: Where does that run? 


Mr. Lanpis: It runs from the Persian Gulf up to the Caspian Sea. That rail- 
road, which was built by Iran, in the old days would carry about ten or fifteen 
thousand tons ina month. Actually what has happened during the war is that we 
took it over, and we have lifted that tonnage up to a quarter of a million. By 
that we made possible the Russian offensives of 1943 and 1944. That railroad 
saved Russia. 


Mr. Friepricu: If it saved Russia, will Russia not want to control it? 


Mr. Lanois: I do not think that Russia is going to allow that railroad, or 
that back door, to be slammed in her face. 

Mr. WuitE: You are suggesting, then, are you not, that in developing stra- 
tegic interests out there we are getting ourselves into a slamming position on the 
railroad? 

Mr. Lanpis: No. I simply point out that in order to indicate that that same 
railroad, which links Russia to the Indian Ocean and realizes that dream of 
Russia’s, splits Great Britain from India and also, incidentally, splits two great 
oil fields of ours in two. That has a potentiality of conflict. Are we to ignore that 
problem and not have a policy or a concern with how it is to be solved? 
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Mr. WuiteE: But you are suggesting that -we have not had a policy. Yet I 

think that you said, a moment ago, that it was the Americans that straightened 

out the problems of that railroad, put it on its feet, and put the stuff through 

there. Is that an absence of policy? What more do you want that we have not 
been doing? 


Mr. Lanots: That is only operations; that is not policy. Policy looks forward 
to the future. This was an operational thing which we did. 


Mr. Wuite: Did not it start as policy? 


Mr. Lanois: Yes. Many things will start in war as policy and flow from war- 
time considerations, but they have to be driven on through to the peace after it 
is seen what we want to do and how we want to continue an interest which war 
may have developed in an area. 


Mr. FRIEDRICH: We are now getting into the general political questions. On 
the University of Chicago RounD TABLE those are always of central interest. 
Here we have the picture of clashing imperialisms. We may not like it. What is 
the stake of America in this problem of clashing imperialisms? 


Mr. Lanpis: Our stake there is our relationship to a world which will 
either be governed according to some international concept or else will be gov- 
erned under big-power concepts. That conflict comes to a dramatic focus in the 
Middle East. 


Mr. Wuite: Are you not really suggesting, though, in what you call a strong 
American policy, that we add another imperialism in an area which is already 
very full of dynamite, so far as political explosives are concerned? 


Mr. Lanois: Why should we add an imperialism? Is our tradition one of im- 
perialism? Is that America? 


Mr. WuitE: No. That is exactly what I am saying. Our policy or, should you 
say, absence of policy in the Near East has not been one of imperialism. A 
change, however, to what is referred to as a strong policy would be, I think, in 
tremendous danger of running into being considered an imperialist policy by the 
people who live there, by the British, by the Russians, and by anybody else in- 
terested in the neighborhood. 


Mr. Frrepricu: I do not think that we ought to be afraid of words. Of course, 
in one sense, whenever one tries to do something, one is engaged in imperialism 
in the broadest sense; but the imperialism which is concerned with the promo- 
tion of industrialization and democracy is a very different kind of imperialism 
from that which tries to expand an empire. You do not want to suggest, do you 
that we are trying to build an empire in the Near East? ’ 


Mr. WuiteE: No. That is what I am trying to avoid. It seems to me that we 
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have been doing fairly well in terms of our political influence out there without 
ever any suggestion that we were building an empire. A so-called “strong policy” 
is going to raise exactly that kind of question in the minds of everybody else 
who has any interest in the whole neighborhood. 


Mr. FRIEDRICH: You do not mean to suggest that, do you, Landis? 


Mr. Lanois: No. I want to ask White what we are going to do from our 
standpoint with reference to the democratic aspirations of these countries in the 
Arab world? Are we going to support them, or are we going to stand supinely 
by and say, “Fight your own fight’’? 


Mr. Waite: I think that we will support them. But I do not believe that de- 
mocracy is a thing which you can solve by injections or innoculations or any- 
thing of that kind. There has been certain progress out there in the last genera- 
tion in this respect, without our direct interference in a political sense within 
any of the countries involved. 


Mr. Lanois: Let us take, for example, the independence of countries like 
Ethiopia or Saudi Arabia. Are we going to assist actively in the preservation or 
the realization of the independence of those countries, or are we going to turn 
that responsibility over to some other country to develop? Have we no concern 
with these countries? 


Mr. Waite: I do not believe that our concern is as direct as that of Great 
Britain, for example, in most of the cases out there. But we have always backed 
the development toward independence of these countries, have we not? 


Mr. Lanots: In a mild way. 


Mr. Friepricu: But it has been mostly pious declarations, has it not? Look 
at our policy with reference to Palestine. It has been largely the nonpolicy which 
Landis has talked about. We have made congressional resolutions; we have sent 
telegrams on festive occasions; but when it came down to the hard rock of con- 
crete conflict, we have kept out of it and said, “It’s none of our business.” 
Would you not say so? 


Mr. Wuite: I am inclined to think that that is the thing which we should 
do. It was not our mandate, and we said that it was not our mandate. We were 
offered mandates in Armenia with a lot of difficulties attendant upon them. 

We have okayed, and, as I remember, our resolutions have always been a re- 
phrasing of, the Balfour Declaration. It does not seem to me that that commits 
either the British or us to a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. 


Mr. Frrepricu: You have now mentioned the Jewish Commonwealth twice, 
White. We ought to recognize that there might bea very real interest on the part 
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of the United States in developing a policy with reference to that problem. We 
have the Balfour Declaration. Just as there is this great national movement 
among the Arabs, there is the movement known as “Zionism” among the Jews. 
That is the movement developing around the idea of establishing a national 
home in Palestine for the Jewish people. Of course, the Balfour Declaration pre- 
sumably guaranteed that. That is the kind of policy which is associated with the 
ideas of democracy. It is not purely independence; it is concerned with the inter- 
nal development of these countries, is it not? We cannot just let that go. 


Mr. WuiteE: I am not sure but what the thing to do with the internal develop- 
ment of most countries is to let them go. I am bothered a little bit by the prob- 
lem of getting in and interfering in the internal development within a country. 
We can aid in building democracy by not participating too directly in the changes 
—economic and social and political—within a country. 


Mr. Lanois: So far as the internal development of any country goes that, of 
course, is primarily its concern. But we can express ourselves much more con- 
cretely than we have in the past, and we can help these countries which are 
seeking to realize the kind of democratic values for which this war has been 
fought, to resist any activity on the part of other powers—and I do not care 
which it is—that is a barrier to the development of those democratic values. Are 
we to stand supinely by and to say nothing when there is an interference inter- 
nally in their politics by some other country? 


Mr. Waite: It does not seem to me that our record is one of standing supine- 
ly by, as you suggest. It seems to me that we have had a clear record in the Mid- 
dle East of favoring democratic developments in all these countries. It is possible 
to have our position on that clear, without any internal interference within the 
countries themselves. 


Mr. Frrepricu: You are always using the expression, “‘interference,’’ White. 
Nobody is suggesting interference, but we do have several different potential 
lines. of development, and other powers back the lines of development which 
they favor. Landis and I feel that we also ought to interest ourselves in the good 
fortune of our friends and not sit by and act as if the matter were of no concern. 

Look at what happened in Europe because of that policy. Was it a matter of 
indifference to us that Hitler came to power in Germany? And was it a matter of 


indifference to us that he killed the Jews? Or was it a matter of very great con- 
cern? 


Mr. Wuite: I do not think that we have time to discuss the Nazi problem in 
Germany. 

I am inclined to think that Great Britain’s responsibilities have been con- 
tinuously more direct in the Middle East than ours. The mandate was hers: 
the occupation of Egypt was hers. We have not had that kind of interest. We 
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ave necessarily played a secondary role. It has not been the case that the Brit- 
hh have been so opposed to the development of those countries as I think we 
ave suggested up to now. 


Mr. Frriepricu: I disagree oe ely with the proposition that is im- 
lied in saying that any country is “someone else’s”” when you say, “It’s hers.” 
Vhen it comes to these tension areas, I have the philosophy that a “stitch in 
me saves nine.” 


Mr. WuiteE: But I cannot agree that a state which is not a mandatory has 
he same responsibilities for a mandated territory as a mandatory has, do you? 


Mr. FriepRicH: Everybody would agree with you on that, but we have now 
new system—a system of trusteeship—and we have an international organiza- 
ion in which the United States is playing a vital part. Consequently, the ques- 
ion presents itself of whether we should participate in the trusteeship or not, 
oes it not? 


Mr. WuiteE: That is a matter for the future. The new trusteeship has not 
een defined. We have no precise idea on the relationship of any of these coun- 
ries to the trustee system. But whatever part is put under it I would be as eager 
9 have under the joint responsibility of the United States as under any other 
ountry, except, perhaps, if there is an individual country made responsible 
or it to the international organization.? 

There are also certain economic questions which we shall have to diseues here. 
andis, your experience is unique from the point of view of American informa- 
ion in the area. Just what is our stake economically? 


Mr. Lanpis: We have a double stake economically. We have a stake in the 
ense that by helping those countries to economic self-sufficiency so that they 
an realize their political objectives—that is, if we help lift the levels of sub- 
istence in the Middle East—we remove the political dangers which are inherent 
here. 


Mr. FRIEDRICH: What is the wage level? 


Mr. Lanpis: The wage level at the present time is anywhere from twenty 
ents to a dollar a day. 


Mr. Wuite: What are the American stakes? What is our investment in this 
rea? 


2 See William Henry Chamberlin, Walter Johnson, and Frederick L. Schuman, The 
‘enate and the Charter of San Francisco, a University of Chicago RounD TaBLE Tran- 
cript, No. 382, broadcast July 15, 1945, for a discussion of the proposed world security 
rganization. This transcript contains the text of the San Francisco Charter, including 
he provisions for trusteeships. 
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Mr. Lanois: I would not talk of it in terms of an actual dollar investment, 
xcept that I would say that we possess today, in terms of our nation’s interest, 
n investment in a reservoir of oil larger than the world has ever seen. 


Mr. Waite: Anything else? 
Mr. Lanpts: Yes, there is trade in the Middle East. 
Mr. Waite: How much? 


Mr. Lanois: In terms of dollar figures what it is today is utterly unimportant; 
ut what it will be tomorrow is what we have to keep our eyes on. During the 
var, many of the chief sources of supply to the Middle East were cut off. Italy, 
rermany, Japan had been the chief sources of supply of many commodities to 
he Middle East. There is a gap which must be filled. Have we the courage to fill 
t, or do we wish to fill it? 


Mr. FRIEDRICH: Ought we not add the very significant industrialization which 
as taken place in Palestine under Jewish leadership as an indication of the kind 
f thing which might happen? 


Mr. Lanois: That industrialization has taken place in Egypt as well, under 
\rab leadership. I would not admit any monopoly with reference to the indus- 
rlalization of the Middle East. But we can look forward to a world industrializa- 
ion of the Middle East which will elevate the consuming power of that area and 
1ake it a large market. 


Mr. WHITE: Would you say that Palestine is a very good example economical- 
7? Has that not been more of a WPA project than an investment so far? 


Mr. Frrepricu: No. My own inclination, on the basis of study, is that it has 
een a very real investment and has gone forward along the approved and tradi- 
onal lines of American pioneering in a most amazing way. There are very in- 
sresting parallels between what has happened in making the desert bloom, as 
1e phrase goes, between Palestine and, for example, the Imperial Valley in 
alifornia. 


Mr. Wuite: But most of the desert is not blooming over there yet. 


Mr. Frrepricu: There is a good deal. Look at Tel Aviv—one hundred and 
fty thousand inhabitants where there were sand dunes twenty years ago. 


Mr. White: Oh, you can do that in Gary. 


Mr. Lanpts: But those opportunities of which you speak in Palestine lie all 
1e way through the entire area. 


Mr. Wuite: Just what is there in Syria and Lebanon in terms of develop- 
ent? My feeling is we could put an awful lot of money down the rathole in 
10se countries. 
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Mr. Lanois: In Syria and Lebanon you have perhaps one of the most diffi- 
cult economic situations in the Middle East as a whole. But if we turn to places 
like Egypt or Iraq or Iran, or even Ethiopia, there are vast resources which still 
have to be developed. Everywhere, also, there is the resource of manpower. 
With materials and a little “know-how,” why is it not possible to look forward, 
in perhaps fifty years from now, to a great development in that territory? 


Mr. FriepRIcH: But in some of these developments, like these great pipe- 
lines, for example, is there not something to be said for international financing 
and control—the type of thing which is becoming possible under the Bretton 
Woods setup? 


Mr. Lanois: Yes. A denationalization of control, I think, is a good thing. 


Mr. Friepricu: But with the participation of the local powers, as well as 
these big powers. 


Mr. Lanois: Yes, if it can be done. 


Mr. Wuire: But has not the pipeline project, at least in this country, been 
developed as a kind of a hobby of Mr. Ickes? 


Mr. Lanpis: I would not say that. That pipeline is as inevitable as the Pan- 
ama Canal. That oil will be produced and will supply Europe at least. 


Mr. Wuite: Is it not possible to get an awful lot of oil around by tanker. 
though, for the price of that pipeline? 


Mr. Lanois: I would simply put it in this fashion: the pipeline looks to pri- 
vate companies here like a fine investment. 


Mr. Waitt: There is some disagreement about that kind of thinking, and ] 
am not sure that the oil companies in this country were a hundred per cent be- 
hind the pipeline project as it was announced here a year or so ago. 

We have reached the point in our discussion where perhaps we had bette! 
state our general attitude toward most of these questions. Would you like te 
present the problem in terms of what you think we should do along the lines o: 
American policy in the Middle East? 


Mr. Lanois: I would say that we ought to deal with the Arab world directly 
We ought not to deal with it through London or Paris or Moscow. We ought t 
deal with these nations and try to help them realize their legitimate destinies 

Secondly—and I put this on a purely monetary basis—we ought to develop 
or help to develop, the resources of these countries. 


Mr. FrrEepRICH: My general approach is that we should pursue a strong pol 
icy in the Middle East; that we should not adopt or act in accordance with th 
old definition of cooperation by which “you operate and I coo,” but we shouk 
do some of the operating ourselves. 
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We should do this through international organization as much as possible. 
e should try to mitigate any conflicts between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
s you know, my own conviction is that the key of our policy in the Middle 
ast is Palestine. In that connection I favor free immigration into Palestine on 
e part of anybody who wants to go there and its fullest development. I favor 
rogation of the White Paper, which Mr. Churchill called ‘a plain breach of a 
lemn obligation.” 


Mr. WuitE: In certain respects you have convinced me, but not entirely. Our 
cord in Palestine, I believe, does not indicate that our policy there has been a 
n-existent policy. It seems to me that our influence and our economic inter- 
ts and the reputation which we have there all imply that we have achieved 
mparatively satisfactory results without having what is referred to as a 
trong policy.” 

During the discussion of the last half-hour we have had various points of 
ow presented. Landis and Friedrich have suggested that a strong policy should 
followed. I should be inclined to think that the results which we have had in 
e countries to which we refer as the Middle East do not necessarily demand 
at we call a “strong policy.” The possibilities of friction of what might be 
led a new imperialism might well create more difficulties than a strong policy 
uld solve, I believe. 

Landis is more inclined to work directly with the local countries and puts 
ore emphasis, I believe, upon working that way. Friedrich’s position is to work 
a stronger line but perhaps through the international agencies which are being 
t up under the new charter. 

I should be inclined to agree, in terms of techniques, with the latter position, 
t I would suggest again that the strength of our policy need not be what is 
metimes called a “‘strong policy.” The future possibilities of that, based on the 
st as we have known it, suggest the possibility of frictions. The results of our 
st policy have not been entirely inadequate. 


él 


2 ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
vithout script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
nge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
nsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
plementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and 1s not 
¢ considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE Speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What are the factors which cause “constant conflict” in the Middle East 
How has the war accentuated these conflicts? What is the strategic signifi 
cance of the Middle East? What is its economic importance to the future? 


. Analyze the Jewish-Arab conflict. How much progress has Zionism made it 
Palestine? What is the importance of Arab nationalism? Of an Arab federa 
tion? Discuss the significance of this problem in relation to the total picture 
the Middle East. 


. What is the role, in your opinion, of the United States in the Middle East 
Do you think that America should follow the past pattern of passive interest 
or should it now launch a strong, forthright policy? What specific program 0 
action would each include? Does American participation in a world securit: 
organization involve responsibility for the problems of the Middle East 


. Discuss the historical background of Russia and Great Britain in the Middl 
East. To what extent are their interests in conflict? Can they be resolved 
Should America serve as the mitigator in this historic dispute? If so, shoul 
it act independently or use its influence through a world security organiza 
tion? 


. What are the provisions for trusteeship of backward areas as outlined in th 
Charter of San Francisco? How do they differ from the League of Nation 
mandates? How could they be applied to the Middle East? For what areas 
Will this system, in your opinion, offer support to democratic forces and ever 
tual self-government? 


. What attempts have been made on the part of some countries in this are 
toward democratic or representative government? How successful have the 
been? Did the mandate system hinder or help this development? Is it in 
portant to this country to foster democratic movements in the Middle East 


. How do you think that the forces of conflict can be resolved in order that th 
area may not become the scene of the beginnings of another war? Would yo 
agree that if its economic problems were solved, its political ones would be le: 
difficult? What role should the United States assume in developing industr 
and resources? What role should the world security organization play? D 
you think that certain industries and resources might be internationalizec 
Discuss the probable economic future of this area. 
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